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EDITORIAL NOTES 



A Misstatement One Louis Seibold, writing in the 

of Fact. New York WorUi Btated recent iy that 

the American Peace Society was to be 
counted among the organizations "back of the People's 
Council of America for Democracy and Peace. This 
statement was quoted subsequently in an article in The 
Literary Digest for September 1. Thus, through these 
two agencies, and doubtless others of which we are not 
advised, some of our members may have been grieved 
by a seeming inconsistency in the attitude of this Soci- 
ety. The cure for such a state of mind is reference to 
the wise old adage, "Half of what you hear is not so." 
In this case there is not an ounce of truth to be found 
in the statement that we are back of the People's Coun- 
cil, save in the interpretation that we are a long way 
back, and traveling rapidly in another direction. We 
have not the slightest doubt that many of the mem- 
bers of that much-maligned "Council" are quite sineere 
and are undeserving of the hasty epithets that have been 
flung at them; but the fact of the matter is that, in pol- 
icy and method alike, our organization and theirs have 
but few points of contact and practically none permit- 
ting any possible or conceivable cooperation. This will 
be apparent after a consideration of the "platform" of 
the People's Council, which was recently given out by 
its Executive Secretary, Louis P. Lochner : 

1. To demand an early peace in harmony with the 
program of New Eussia — no annexations, no punitive 
indemnities. 

2. To induce the United States to state the terms 
upon which it will end the war. 

3. To urge international organization for the preven- 
tion of future wars. 

4. To work for the repeal of the conscription law. 

5. To safeguard labor standards, and to preserve and 
extend labor standards, and to preserve and extend lib- 
erty and democracy in America. 

Taking these matters in turn: the American Peace 
Society has never demanded an early peace, nor does it 
now; it believes punitive indemnities to be destructive 
of the bases of a durable peace, and annexations to be a 
matter for just and enlightened arbitration and consid- 
eration of the rights of the annexed. It does not, how- 
ever, "demand" these things. It is content with Presi- 
dent Wilson's assertion that this country will never 
countenance a peace that is unjust or preclusive of in- 
ternational harmony. The American Peace Society has 
stated again and again in these columns that it is satis- 
fied that this country's "terms of peace" have been un- 
mistakably stated, and that the justice of these terms is 
unquestionable, as is since apparent in President Wil- 
son's reply to the Pope. This Society since its birth 



has urged international organization for the prevention 
of future wars, but never in the manner in which the 
People's Council seems to urge it — by attempting to 
create civil disorganization for the confusion of this 
nation in this war. The American Peace Society does 
not question the justice of the conscription law, and 
counsels its members to regard it as they regard any 
other law enacted by their government for their welfare. 
This Society leaves labor matters entirely in the hands 
of those best fitted to handle them. It does not per- 
ceive that specialists in international organization have 
any business to meddle with such problems save in the 
most general sense. 

We believe in free speech, but not demagoguery. We 
believe in the right of any group of people to make clear 
to all the people their sober and earnest views on any 
public matter; but we do not believe in coercion, sa- 
botage, or social incendiarism as means to this end. We 
believe in constructive criticism,. but not in destructive 
obstructionism. We believe in law, justice, and sobri- 
ety. We are "back of" any organization that believes 
as we believe, but we see no indication that this consti- 
tutes us a supporter of the People's Council, and there- 
fore we are forced to regard any assertion to that effect 
as a misstatement ©f fact. 



The Paris A statement from the State Depart- 

n erence ment declares that, in referring to "po- 

litical or economic restrictions meant 
to benefit some nations and cripple or embarrass others," 
in his message to the Pope, President Wilson was aiming 
no shaft at the deliberations and decrees of the last 
Paris Economic Conference. This is obviously true, al- 
though it is equally true that the President's statement 
was aimed at any future measures which should approx- 
imate what in some quarters has been the American 
conception of the Paris resolutions. The fact is, that 
the economic resolutions of this body have been often 
and persistently misunderstood. That they do not pre- 
dict a "war after the war" with an amenable and co- 
operative Germany is, however, apparent when they 
are comprehended. Virtually they are purely the nat- 
ural retaliation against the Mittel-Europa scheme of 
the German Government. This should now be under- 
stood as clearly in Germany as among the Allies, for 
Maximillian Harden and Prince Lichnowsky, ex-Ambas- 
sador to the Court of St. James, have tirelessly stressed 
this fact in their recent public statements. The Ger- 
many with which we make peace will not be a Mittel- 
Europa Germany. We have the repeated and indis- 
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putable declarations of French and British statesmen 
that no war after the war is planned against a Germany 
that lays aside its dreams of world-conquest and takes 
its just and equable place in the society of nations. It 
is time to exorcise the Paris Conference bogy, and the 
President's message, rightly understood, accomplishes 
this effectually. 



Such action would undoubtedly do much to imbue pub- 
lic opinion with confidence in those who are responsible 
for the conduct of public affairs at present. 



The Next In a recent issue of The New Be- 

Inter- Allied public Norman Angell calls attention 

to the possibilities pregnant in the im- 
pending Inter-Allied Conference on War Aims. His 
proposal is, briefly, that the Conference should consist 
of a Congress of two bodies, of which the smaller would 
be composed, as in the past, of delegates or nominees of 
the governments participating, and the larger body rep- 
resentative proportionally of the component parties 
of the respective parliaments. Thus, in effect, there 
would be one body which, on matters discussed, would 
divide on a basis of the interests of the countries repre- 
sented, while the second body would transcend the limi- 
tations of nationality and divide as conservatives, radi- 
cals, socialists, and so on. Mr. Angell's proposal is that 
the smaller bodies would act as an initiative and draft- 
ing committee, and that their proposals would be subject 
to amendment, approval, or rejection by the larger body 
before being presented for ratification by the constituent 
States of the Congress. The primary object of this pro- 
posal is that the first body would feel freer in its work, 
owing to the fact that the final responsibility would fall 
upon a group not bound by the restrictions of national- 
ity. Thus, final decision, short of actual ratification, 
would rest with representatives of parties which are 
more or less common to all nations. Even the Central 
Powers themselves would not have to feel that the final 
decisions were impregnated with a spirit of nationality 
into which they would naturally be impelled to read 
hostility. 

It is, of course, doubtful whether this plan will ap- 
pear feasible to the Allies ; but it is also certain that if 
they were to adopt at least some modification of it the 
work of the Inter- Allied Conference would have a much 
broader influence and much more permanent effect than 
if, as in the past, it represented nothing more than the 
composite policies of the nations, as nations, that are 
arrayed against Germany and her allies. Because it 
implicitly transcends the limits of nationality and tends 
to place the deliberations of the Conference on an inter- 
national basis, such a plan must naturally make a strong 
appeal to all consistent internationalists. It will be in- 
teresting to see whether this opportunity for statesman- 
ship prophetic of a new era will be grasped by the Allies. 



A Roomful Asticou, Maine, sounds a long way 

of Peace f rom warg g^^ ^j^^ f wars . On 

the height of land which it occupies, 
commanding an unclouded view of the waters surround- 
ing Mt. Desert Island, it were easy to dream dreams 
and to think long thoughts, untroubled by stubborn fact 
or material obstinacy of any unpleasing sort. This 
perhaps explains the peace plan contributed from that 
far-distant spot to the New York Times by Charles W. 
Eliot. This is, briefly, a plan to effect a discussion of 
peace terms by conferees of all the nations without de- 
claring armistice. "It would be a bold man," says Dr. 
Eliot, "who should affirm that it is impossible to bring 
appointed conferees from all the belligerent nations into 
one room for the oral discussion of objects previously 
agreed upon, the conferees . . . receiving no in- 
structions either before or during the conference from 
the appointing powers, and having no power of commis- 
sion except to make a brief public report of their con- 
clusions." 

It would perhaps be a bolder man who would venture 
unarmed into a roomful of conferees of England, France, 
Germany, Austria, Italy, and possibly Argentina and 
Sweden. It might be even a bolder man who would de- 
clare that, when the diplomatic representatives of a na- 
tion have shown themselves to be impossible of trust or 
credence, and when that nation has exhibited countlessly, 
but ever in a new and more conclusive way, its contempt 
for mere agreements of any sort, the statements or opin- 
ions of that nation's "conferees" would amount to a row 
of pins. 

On page 275 the Teader will find the questions and 
subdivisions of those questions which Dr. Eliot would 
have the conferees discuss. Here it is necessary to give 
only the two main topics: 

1. The means of so organizing the civilized world 
that international war can be prevented — by force when 
peaceable means have failed. 

2. The removal or remedying in good measure of the 
public wrongs, injustices, and distrust which contributed 
to the outbreak of the present war, or have been created 
during its course — wrongdoings and passions which will 
cause future wars unless done away with. 

We do not mean to belittle the importance of these 
topics as matters of international discussion and agree- 
ment; but we would recommend to the proposed room- 
ful of conferees that they discuss first of all this state- 
ment of President Wilson, which has been backed by 
the approval of the Allies as one man : 
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We cannot take the word of. the present rulers of Ger- 
many as a guarantee of anything that is to endure, un- 
less this guarantee is supported by the will and purpose 
of the German people themselTes. 

If the proposed four conferees from Imperial Ger- 
many could be enticed into the room, it would indeed 
be advantageous to engage them in discussion of this 
point; let them hear, unexpurgated, the opinions upon 
it of the conferees of the United States, England, 
Prance, Belgium, Italy, and a few other nations; then 
send them back post-haste to Germany, and wait for 
this new leaven to work throughout the lump of Teuton 
autocracy. 



tuous indignation of these days, will call forth but 
shouts of pitying derision. We shall then see Nicky 
and Willy as they were, as silly little conspirators jug- 
gling slyly with the lives and souls and honor of real 
men and women, as grimacing school-boys burning the 
town-hall, for a lark. 



Nicky-Willy Seldom have we seen such an amus- 

Statesmansnip. j^ touch of nature ag ^ « Nicky _ 

Willy" messages, unearthed by Her- 
man Bernstein in Petrograd for the edification of read- 
era of the New York Herald, and of readers of other 
papers willing to pay The Herald's price for their re- 
publication — seldom, that is, since the old days when 
Bill Snyder got his gang together behind Appleby's 
barn, and Jim Sloan got his gang together behind the 
school-house annex, and each crowd of shrewd young- 
sters plotted dire and evil works upon the other, with 
much bribing and beguiling of members of each other's 
gang, and sidling and sneaking about, prior to the big 
fight that was pulled off in the Lower" Orchard. 

Boys will be boys ! Some more cautious of the gang, 
one or two who heeded parental injunctions, may have 
hoped feebly that the time of conflict would never come ; 
but though boys may love plotting and scheming well 
enough, they will not be balked forever of their eventual 
"mix-up," and so the few infantile pacifists found them- 
selves at last dragged into actual conflict willy-nilly. 
And what happened down there in the old orchard is 
happening now in Prance and Belgium and Poland and 
Kussia and Eoumania, and God knows where not else. 
We thought we could let the leaders plot and scheme, 
and it wouldn't come to a fight, but at last we were 
dragged into actual conflict — nicky-willy. 

Boys may be boys, but men learn to put away childish 
things. There may have been reason once for gang- 
rule, unquestioned loyalty to the gang-leader, and all 
the rest of it; but are we not growing up now? Shall 
we not "be as men" ? Shall we not put away once for 
all this "Nicky-Willy" business, and all the fiendish 
puerility that goes with it when it is lifted out of the 
delightful world of the human boy and enacted in the 
realm of internationality ? Nicky is gone, and Willy is 
nervous. We have work to do, we adolescent nations 
and growing peoples. The day will come when the 
Nicky-Willy disclosures, instead of arousing the vir- 



"We Told This time reference is to our oft- 

You so repeated statement that the United 

States Government could be trusted to 
be fair with the conscientious objector. Evidence at 
hand is the following order issued by the War Depart- 
ment on September 13 : 

Commanding General: The Department has under con- 
sideration the question of what constitutes "non-combatant 
service" in the sense that phrase is used in section 4 of the 
Selective Service Act. Until a definition is announced it will 
not be possible to designate the classes of duty to which the 
conscientious objector may be detailed. Pending final in- 
structions in the premises, the Secretary of War directs that 
this class be segregated, but not subjected to any punish- 
ment for refusal to perform duty, and that timely reports of 
the numbers received at your cantonment be forwarded for 
his information, with such remark and recommendation by 
you as will enable the Department to consider the non- 
general question in all its phases. 

The War Department is hindered by the sincere ob- 
jector's worst enemy, the shirker. The shirker will quit 
the objector's company the moment non-combatant serv- 
ice looks worse than active service. Confidence in the 
Department's wise and good intentions will in no way 
injure the sincere man's prospects. 



The Navy It is true that the officers of the 

League at Sea. Navy League have consistently and 
I y, : obstinately heckled Secretary Daniels 
and his coworkers ever since the Secretary came into 
office. It is true that they have rarely, if ever, admit- 
ted that Secretary Daniels' conduct of his department 
was worthy of anything short of bitter criticism and 
abuse. It is true that their recently published state- 
ments concerning the investigation of the black-powder 
magazine explosion at the Mare Island Navy Yard 
were far from helpful, tactful, or courteous in nature. 
It is equally true that Secretary Daniels was acting only 
as a sorely tried human being may be expected eventually 
to act when he requested the resignations of President 
Thompson and other officials of the League and took 
further steps to divorce utterly and entirely the never 
legally wedded Navy League and Navy Department. 

Behind the officers of the League, however, are many 
thousands of honest, earnest people, keenly desirous of 
being helpful and patriotic, and expending much toil 
and money to that end, under the aegis of the League. 
Colonel Thompson and his friends may not have been 
attending strictly to their knitting, but their many 
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women supporters, each with her skeins of wool and 
flying needles, have been doing so most loyally. Their 
work should find fruition in cordial acceptance by the 
Navy Department, whether the Navy League officers 
remain at their posts or not. The Navy League is not 
a democratic organization, and it is doubtful if its mem- 
bership has that coherence necessary to the prompt re- 
moval of obstructionary officials. Then, too, Colonel 
Thompson has made the League possible, furnished it 
the wherewithal to be born and to live, and, besides, 
he is known to be "a good scout," even if he is now and 
then a bit choleric and combative. If Secretary Dan- 
iels will recognize these patent facts he will assuredly 
find some way in which to quell the League's abuse 
without rendering futile the good work that it is doing. 



In an interview granted by the Pope to one who is 
described as "an allied diplomatist and Eoman Catholic," 
which was subsequently cabled to The Christian Science- 
Monitor, the Pope stated as his three principal reasons 
for his appeal for peace: 

1. Desire to obtain a seat at the Peace Congress, at 
which the question of temporal power may be reconsid- 
ered by the principal world powers. 

2. Fear to offend the powerful German (Eoman) 
Catholics, thereby incidentally giving impetus to the 
German Modernist School at Munich, which, before the 
war, had become restive and undisciplined. 

3. Fear lest the Austrian Empire, the greatest of 
Eoman Catholic powers, should suffer shipwreck. 

If the report of this interview is true and unprej- 
udiced, which there seems to be little reason to doubt, 
the Pope appears to have been governed two-thirds by 
fear and one-third by desire for temporal power, which 
may perhaps explain why his appeal failed of its desired 
effect. 



We have noticed so frequently in the newspapers of 
late a characterization of the People's Council of Amer- 
ica as Noah's dove, that we feel it our duty to inform 
our readers that the newspapers are wrong. The dove 
that Noah sent forth from the ark, when she "found no 
rest for the soul of her foot," returned to the ark and 
kept quiet. On the second occasion there was no need 
for a prolonged flight. That which the dove was sent 
to seek was speedily found. The newspaper headliners 
have forgotten, furthermore, that the first bird that 
Noah sent from the ark was not a dove but a raven and 
that "it went forth to and fro, until the waters were 
dried up from off the earth." Thus, if the headliner 
would be strictly accurate, he should refer to the peregri- 
nating P. C. A.'s not as dove-like but ravening. 



THE POPE'S TERMS OF PEACE 

With the prayer that "God may inspire your decision in 
conformity with His very Holy Will," His Holiness Pope 
Benedictus XV, on August 1, virtual third anniversary of the 
beginning of the European War, following a brief review of 
the efforts of the Vatican for peace, proposed "to the heads 
of belligerent people" certain terms on which peace might be 
consummated at the present time. These, as they appeared 
in the press translation, are as follows : 

Fikst of all, the fundamental points must be that 
the material force of arms be substituted for by the 
moral force of right from which shall arise a fair agree- 
ment by all for the simultaneous and reciprocal diminu- 
tion of armament according to the rules and guarantees 
to be established, in a measure necessary and sufficient 
for the maintenance of public order in each State. 

Then in the substitution for armies, the institution 
of arbitration with its high pacifying function, accord- 
ing to rules to be laid down and penalties to be imposed 
on a State which would refuse either to submit a na- 
tional question to arbitration or to accept its decision. 

Once the supremacy of right has thus been estab- 
lished all obstacles to the means of communication of 
the peoples would disappear by assuring, by rules to be 
fixed later, the true liberty and community of the seas, 
which would contribute to the numerous causes of con- 
flict and would also open to all new sources of pros- 
perity and progress. 

As to the damages to be repaired and as to the war 
expenses, we see no other means of solving the ques- 
tion than by submitting as a general principle the com- 
plete and reciprocal condonation, which would be justi- 
fied moreover by the immense benefit to be derived from 
disarmament, so much so that no one will understand 
the continuation of similar carnage solely for reasons 
of an economic order. 

If for certain cases there exist particular reasons, 
they would be deliberated upon with justice and equity, 
but these pacfic agreements with the immense advantages 
to be derived from them are not possible without a re- 
ciprocal restitution of the territory at present occupied. 

Consequently on the part of Germany the complete 
evacuation of Belgium with the guarantee of her full 
political, military and economic independence, the 
evacuation of French territory; on the part of other 
belligerent parties similar restitution of the German 
colonies. 

As regards the territorial questions, as for example, 
those which have arisen between Italy and Austria and 
between Germany and France, there is reason to hope 
that in consideration of the immense advantages of a 
durable peace with disarmament, the parties in conflict 
would wish to examine them with a conciliatory disposi- 
tion, taking into consideration, as we have said form- 
erly, the aspirations of the peoples and the special in- 
terests and of the general welfare of the great human 
society. 

The same spirit of equity and justice ought to be 
followed in the examination of other territorial and 
political questions, notably those relative to Armenia 
and the Balkan States and Territories making a part 
of the ancient kingdom of Poland, whose noble and 
historical traditions and the sufferings which it has en- 



